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FIELD-NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE RAVEN- 
GLASS GULLERY. 
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Tue little village of Ravenglass on the Cumberland coast was 
in Roman and medieval times a port of considerable importance, 
but the silting up of the bar long ago made it impracticable for 
shipping, and its traffic is now limited to a single fishing-boat. 
Its great, shallow, land-locked harbour, formed by the con- 

junction of the estuaries of three rivers, the Esk, Mite, and Irt, 
is to-day at low tide a waste of sand and mud, the haunt during 
the winter months of innumerable wildfowl, and in spring and 
summer a favourite spot for studying the habits of the birds — 
which breed on the extensive stretch of sand-dunes that shelters 
the harbour on its seaward side. To most people Ravenglass is 
known merely as the junction on the Furness Railway for the 
primitive toy line which affords access to the beauties of Eskdale 
and some of the most romantic scenery of the western fells of — 
the Lake District; but the village is the Mecca of many an 
ornithological pilgrimage, for the sandhills are the breeding-place 
of, among other species, the Black-headed Gull (Larus ridi- 
— bundus), the Common Tern (Sterna fluviatilis), and, more especi- 
ally, of the Sandwich Tern (Sterna cantiaca), which nests there 
in greater numbers than in any other of its very few English 
stations. During the summer of 1906 1 was at Ravenglass from 


June 21st to July 18th, and, as I was on the sandhills nearly 
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every day, was able to make consecutive observations on the 
. nesting habits of the birds. This advantage over anyone paying 
but a brief visit to the place may make — notes of some interest, 
and justify this paper. 
| The great nursery of the Terns and Black-headed Gulls, 
which it is convenient to refer to by the comprehensive term 
‘“oullery,” is situate at the southern end of the sandhills which 
extend from Seascale south-eastward to the Ravenglass Estuary, 
where they terminate at Drigg Point. The belt of dunes is at 
that place about half a mile wide, and is bounded by the sea on 
the west, the estuary of the Irt on the east, and on the south by 
the channel which carries the combined waters of the three 
rivers to the sea. The nesting area extends for about a mile 
from Drigg Point in the direction of Seascale... The Black- 
headed Gulls nest over the whole area, but are congregated — 
most thickly on the dunes near Drigg Point. The Terns breed 
as a rule in colonies, but nests of the Common Tern may be 
found all over the gullery, sometimes far from the chief colonies 
of the species. The dunes reach in places a height of from fifty 
to sixty, and, at one spot, of seventy feet. They are clothed 
with marram-grass, but between the hills are many bare, wind- 
swept stretches of sand, sometimes of an acre or more in extent. 
In places, particularly where the Gulls congregate most thickly, 
there are dense, rank growths of thistles and nettles, whose 
luxuriance in what is naturally so poor a soil is probably due to 
the droppings of the vast hordes of birds.* Here and there are 


* A radical change in the flora of other gulleries has been commented 
on. Of Pilling Moss, near Fleetwood, J. D. Banister wrote (Zool. vol. iii. 
1845, pp. 881-882) :—“ For several years past it has been remarked by per- 
sons visiting and working on Pilling Moss that the herbage of a certain por- 
tion of it, much frequented by Sea-gulls in the breeding season, had recently 
undergone, and more of it was yearly undergoing, a great and wonderful © 
change. ... .« The place chosen by these birds for their nidification is the 
most swampy that could be selected, and in its undrained state produces the 
least and poorest vegetation. Previous to its being selected by these birds 
for their breeding-ground it produced scarcely anything but a miserably 
stunted, unhealthy heath. This poor heath in the immediate vicinity of 
these birds has been almost entirely annihilated by their excrement, and in 
its place has sprung up a rich and varied vegetation, surpassing in verdure 
and luxuriance much of the cultivated land around and adjoining the Moss. 
The following are a few of | aitexhich have been introduced on this 


Gacy | 
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| flat grassy spaces among the dunes, where the turf is gay with 
patches of flowers of the common storksbill, a blue heartsease, 
restharrow, yellow sedum, centaury, and other plants. The 
Gulls, old and young, affect these open flats, where they collect 
in parties to rest or preen their feathers, and the Common Tern 
nests on them in some numbers. The birds are strictly pro- 
tected, but the gullery may, by the courtesy of the owner, Lord 
Muncaster, be visited under certain conditions.. It may. be 
approached by a rather toilsome walk over the sandhills from 
Seascale or Drigg, or more conveniently from Ravenglass, 
whence, on production of the necessary permit, one can be ferried 
across the harbour. 

The Black- headed Gull, the dindiwich and the Common ink 
are the dominant birds of the gullery, but many pairs of Sheld- 
Duck (Tadorna cornuta) nest in rabbit-burrows on the dunes. 
These Ducks, less shy than in places where they are persecuted, © 
are often to be seen feeding in the harbour within a few yards of 
the village. On June 23rd some tell-tale down at the mouth of 
a rabbit-burrow in one of the colonies of Common Terns guided 


me to aclutch of eggs, but by that date the majority of the young 


birds had been hatched. Many broods were feeding on the mud- 
flats at low water, and when the tide was in followed the old 
birds in a straggling line as they swam from place to place. On 
one occasion I saw two old birds in attendance on seventeen 
ducklings ; _ these polonged. to two broods at least, for they were 


Moss by this nove! system of sais and which I collected when Visiting _ 
the place Aaring the summer of 1843:—1. The meadow soft grass (Hoicus 
lanatus). 2. The smooth-stalked meadow-grass (Poa pratensis). 38. The 
—sweet-scented vernal grass (Anthocanthum odoratum). 4. The broad 
smooth-leaved willow-herb (Epilobium montanum). 5. The buttercup 
(Ranunculus ——?). 6. The sorrel-dock (Rwmex acetosa). 7. The ragged 
robin (Lychnis Flos-cuculi). Besides these I may also particularize the 
common rush, which now prevails so extensively on the breeding-ground as 
to assume the appearance of a young plantation... . To these I may add 
that nettles extensively abound, and also that the common fern is to be met 
with here, which latter plant is almost peculiar to a dry soil. . . . No one 
. who formerly knew this Moss, and has witnessed the recent remarkable 
change, doubts for a moment that it has all been entirely effected by the 
dung of these birds deposited on the Moss during the breeding season ; for 
as far as the nests of these birds have extended, and even somewhat further, — 
the change in the herbage may be distinctly traced.” . . . 
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not all of the same size. A few pairs of Stock-Doves (Columba 
@nas) and Wheatears (Sazicola enanthe) nest in the Rabbit- 
burrows, and the Sky-Lark (Alauda arvensis) and Meadow-Pipit - 
(Anthus pratensis) are moderately common. Here and there a 
pair of Oystercatchers (Hematopus ostralegus) nest in the gullery, 
and this bird is extremely plentiful on the sandhills from the ~ 
confines of the gullery to Drigg. A few pairs nest on the 

shingle fringing the dunes, but the majority are on the dunes 
themselves. When walking across the warren I always had 
from six to a dozen Oystercatchers in clamorous attendance on 
me as [ invaded their particular nesting-grounds, and at low 
tide the red-billed black and white birds were dotted conspicuously 
all over the mud-banks in-the harbour. A few pairs of Lesser 
Terns (Sterna minuta) nest in company with Ringed Plovers 


(digialitis hiaticola) on the shingle near Drigg Point, but neither _ | 


species intrudes upon the gullery; and, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of foraging parties of Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris), Rooks 
(Corvus frugilegus), and Jackdaws (C. monedula), I have already — 
enumerated all the birds that I saw there. On some marshy 
ground between the sandhills and the Irt several pairs of Lap- 
wings (Vanellus vulgaris) and Redshanks (Totanus calidris) had 
their quarters. On July 8th I saw young Redshanks which were 
just able to fly. For some days a pair of Lapwings with a brood 
of downy chicks resorted to a patch of bladder-wrack many 
yards below high-water mark at the mouth of the Esk, whither 
it was obvious that the old birds must have led the young ones 
across the sand each day when the tide fell. | 
In the latter part of June, Ravenglass is dominated by the 
Black-headed Gull. From the village one hears the day-long 
clamour of the birds on the sandhills, which, indeed, never ceases 
during the short midsummer nights. Old and young birds are 
spread all over the harbour at low water, and adults are con- 
stantly passing to and from the gullery on their expeditions 
inland for food. They are very tame, feeding at the cottage- 
doors and standing in rows on the ridge-ttles of the houses in the 
village.* The numbers decreased daily during my stay, and at 


* The familiarity of the Black-headed Gull when not molested is remark- 


able. During the past winter, on London Bridge, the Thames Embankment, _ 


and in St. James’s Park, I have had no difficulty in inducing the birds to 


| 
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the end of the first week of July there was not a tithe of the 
Gulls that had been on the sandhills a fortnight before. The 
young were then scattered over the fields in all directions, and 
many, both old and young, had no doubt left the neighbourhood 
altogether. * 

My first visit to the gullery was on June 21st. Wherever I 
went there was a cloud of shrieking Gulls above me, and in 
whichever direction I looked the sandhills and shore were thickly 
dotted over with standing or brooding birds. The young ones— 
many thousands of them—were in all stages of growth, from 
those struggling to free themselves from the egg-shell to those — 
which could fly well. In every bare sandy hollow there were 
scores of young in down, and the broad stretches of the beach 
were covered by them. As soon as they saw me, such as were 
unabie to fly would scuttle away for shelter into the marram- 

grass and nettles, and crouch there. Nests still containing eggs 
—one, two, or three, principally three—were to be counted by 
the thousand. They were built in a variety of situations ; some 
among the nettles and coarser herbage, but most among the 
marram-grass, some on the flats between the dunes, and others 
on their crests. In favoured sites the nests were crowded so 
thickly as to overlap. Marram-grass was the chief nesting 
material, but straw, seaweed, sticks, and other jetsam from the © 
beach had been used in some nests, especially those on the - 
. dunes fringing the shore. The mortality in gulleries is always — 
ee great, and many dead adults and more young were scattered Over 
the whole of the nesting area. 
The Sandwich Tern breeds at Ravenglass i in seadiiy’ increasing 
numbers.t The keeper, who is constantly on the ground during 


~ 


of take Sprats from my fingers or head, and this in lik open weather when 
| they would not be feeling the pinch of hunger. 

+ The Black-headed Gull does not nest in the Isle of Man, and is practi- 
cally absent from the coast during the breeding season. By the endof June 
old birds—hailing perhaps from Ravenglass—had arrived in some numbers, 

and on the 30th I saw two birds of the year in Castletown Harbour. 

+ The date of the founding of the Ravenglass colony is uncertain. The 
pioneers probably came from Walney Island, where there was at one time a 
flourishing colony. In 1885 there were about seventeen pairs at Ravenglass 

(Macpherson and Duckworth, ‘ Birds of Cumberland,’ p. 166). | 
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the breeding season, stated that at least two hundred pairs nested 


In 1906, and his estimate was probably well within the mark, 


for, although by the 21st of June many of the young birds were 
able to fly and had left the sandhills for the shore, I counted 
- during my stay one hundred and nine nests with eggs or newly- 


hatched young. The fact that there were any eggs at all at the 


end of the month is probably due to many of the earlier layings 


having been destroyed, for, in spite of efforts to protect the | : 


birds, numbers of eggs are undoubtedly taken by collectors, 
- whose cupidity constitutes at once a breach of the law and an 
iil return for Lord Muncaster’s confidence in allowing access to 
_ the gullery. My friend Mr. J. J. Cash, who was at Ravenglass 
in May, tells me that the first eggs were seen on the 4th of that 
month, and that on the 9th he counted fifty from one spot. On 


June 21st and the two following days I saw a few young birds on 


the sandhills which were just able to fly, but I sought in vain for 
birds at this stage of growth on subsequent visits. These I took 
to be the latest hatched of the noymal May layings; they left 
the dunes as soon as they could fly and frequented the beach, 
where other young ones a few days older than they were being 
tended by the old birds. On July 11th I went over the whole 
gullery with Mr. T. A. Coward; on that date most of the belated 
eges which I had seen in the fourth week of June were either 
_ hatched or chipped for hatching. There were two eggs in the 
majority of the nests that I examined, but a large minority had 
only one. On June 2lst I saw two eggs and a newly-hatched 
bird in a nest, the only clutch of three that I came across, ‘but 
this number is probably more common in the earlier layings. 
The Sandwich Terns breed in colonies of from five or six to 
fifty pairs or more. These colonies, often at some distance from 
one another, are chiefly in the southern part of the gullery, and 
most frequently on the dunes nearest to the sea or the Irt 
Estuary. The nests are never on the flat areas affected by the 


Common Terns, but on the slopes and more often on the very 


- summits of the dunes. In such situations they are grouped 
within a few inches of one another, and are sometimes in close 
proximity to nests of the Black-headed Gull and Common Tern. 
The nests are never in thick herbage, as the Gulls’ nests often 
are, but are slight hollows in the sand among the sparse 
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marram-grass. Often there is no nest at all apart from the — 
shallow depression in the sand; at times a slight nest has been 
sketched, so to speak, with dead bents of marram, and inter- 
mediate stages may be seen when perhaps half a dozen bents 
have been used. Where there are two eggs they point some- 
‘times in the same, sometimes in opposite, directions. The eggs 
may be a well-matched pair or widely different in colour. Their 
colour range altogether is very great. The majority have a 
white or cream ground-colour marked with large black and brown 
spots and blotches. One egg had a dark brown ground heavily 
marked with darker brown and black ; another had a pure white . 
ground marked with fine black spots no larger than those on a 
Coot’s egg. All the nests had excrement in their immediate 
vicinity ; the splashy liquid feces were almost invariably at one 
side, and at a distance of a few inches from the nest, and 
suggested that the birds when brooding always face in one 
direction, and that they void their feces whilst standing in the 
nest. An interval, apparently of three or four days, takes place 
between the deposition of the eggs, for whenever I found two 
2 young birds they exhibited a marked difference in size, and | 
| often saw an egg in a nest, and at a distance of a few inches from 
a it a young bird a day or two old at least. roe 
1. ‘The young, as is the case with many species of Gulls and 
Terns, leave the nest soon after they are hatched and crouch 
near it. Even when very young—before the companion egg is 
hatched—a young bird is sometimes lying a couple of feet from 
the nest. At this tender age the bird makes a slight and barely 
noticeable depression in the sand, in which it crouches. At a 
latter stage of growth a narrow bed is excavated, wherein the © 
young bird crouches with its back below the level of the sand. 
On June 21st I found two young birds not quite able to fly, but 
with the frosty grey primaries well developed. They were 
- crouching some five or six yards apart, each in a little bed like 
a Rabbit-scratching, into which its body exactly fitted, its back 
being below the level of the surrounding sand. Ata distance of 
a few yards it was almost impossible to distinguish them from 
their surroundings. . I subsequently found other young ones of 
this age similarly crouched. Young Black-headed Gulls which I 
used to surprise as they were walking about sedately in the 
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sandy hollows always scuttled into cover, where they would 
-erouch down, but I never saw one attempt to excavate a bed 
such as the young Sandwich Tern uses for concealment. | 
A nestling Sandwich Tern, a day old—or two at the most— 
which was crouching just outside a nest on June 21st, had legs 
and feet liver-coloured, the down of the upper parts from bill to 
tail greyish buff, each plumule being tipped with black ; down on 
chin the same colour; the rest of the under parts white. Nest- 


lings three or four days older than this had legs and toes — 
greenish black, with dull vermilion webs; bill dull vermilion, 


with blackish tip. A young bird which had acquired its first 
_ plumage, but was still unable to fly, had the feathers of the head 
from bill to nape greyish buff, finely barred with black, those 
of the mantle broadly barred with pale buff and black, a broad 
white collar on the neck; the white breast and belly were 


suffused with a pale pink tinge; the chin was white, but a trace _ 


of the greyish-buff colour of that region in the nestling persisted 
In the form of an ill-defined torque of grey down on the fore 


_ neck; the primaries and wing-coverts were frosty grey, each 


primary being tipped and margined on the inner web with a 
narrow band of white; the rump was white, a few of the feathers 
being barred with pale buff and black ; legs and feet dark lead- 
colour ; bill yellowish horn; tongue and inside of mouth lemon- 


yellow. Two others, a little older than the one from which this 


description was taken, had lost all trace of the ill-defined torque 
on the fore neck, and had black bills which already showed signs 
of the yellow tip that characterises mature birds. 


When gjected from the little beds which they hollow in the 
_ sand young birds not quite able to fly ran along the ground with 


wings outstretched. Their wings, however, sooner or later 
caused them to get entangled in the marram-grass, where they 
were readily recaptured. The young Black-headed Gulls, though 


they sometimes raised their wings, never ran with them widely 
spread, and consequently got through the marram-grass and ~ 


into cover much more quickly than the Terns. © 
On the nesting-ground one has good opportunities of com- 


paring the appearance of the Common and Sandwich Terns as 


they fiy overhead in a clamouring cloud with the Black-headed 
Gulls. The tail of the Sandwich is, compared with that of the 
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Common Tern, very short, the wings are longer and narrower, 
and the bird of course appears much larger altogether. The 
rosy tinge on the under parts is only noticeable at all in a 
favourable light. By June 21st many of the birds were already 
losing their full nuptial plumage, and showed white feathers on 
the forehead, but the extent of the white differed with the in- 
dividual. The birds, calling excitedly, often dashed down to 
within a few inches of my head. The Common Terns never 
showed the same temerity, even when I was handling their 
young ones. | 
At high water the Blendwich Terns were often to be seen 
fishing in the harbour, not in parties as the Common Terns 


_ frequently were, but singly or in twos and threes. They flew to 


and fro above the feeding-place at a height of from twenty to 
forty feet, but I never saw one hover as the Common Tern does. 
The tail is fanned out but not depressed. The wings are half- 


closed, and the body makes a half-turn during the oblique - 


forward plunge to the water. Total submergence seems nearly — 
always to take place, and the period of submergence is markedly 
longer than with the Common Tern; occasionally, however, 
the wings show above the surface, and the body only is sub- 


merged. 


~The call-note, audible at a considerable distance, is a loud, 
grating ‘‘kirr-whit.” I often heard this note when the birds were 
fishing in the harbour, but never on the nesting-grounds. There 
I only heard the alarm-note, which was plainly distinguishable 
in the babel of the Black-headed Gulls’ and Common Terns’ 
voices. It varies from ‘“‘gwit” to ‘gwut,” a sharp note re- 


peated several times. The young in eggs which were chipping 


uttered a feeble ‘‘ gwit,” a mere whisper of the loud ery of the 
adults. 

The Sandwich Terns flying overhead at the nesting-ground 
often had a Sand-eel (Ammodytes) dangling from their bills. A 
young bird which I captured disgorged about three inches of the 
tail-end of one of these fishes, partly digested. On July 11th, at 
the side of a nest, I saw a Sand-eel, a Sprat (Clupea sprattus), 
and a small Weever (J'rachinus). 

The Common Tern nests sporadically in all parts of the 


gullery, but congregates in large colonies on three flat areas 


| 
‘ 
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among the sandhills, one of about fifteen, the other two of per- 


haps ten acres each. Here there were hundreds of nests on the 


short turf, often in close proximity to one another. On June 
22nd, the date of my first visit to these open plains, I found 
nests with one, two, or three eggs, the last number being the 
most usual. The eggs in the same nest generally, though not 
invariably, approximate in colour. The nests on the turf were 
fairly substantial structures of bents,* but on the tops of the 
dunes they were usually mere shallow depressions in the sand 
with a few bents laid across them, the eggs not necessarily being 
on these bents at all. When one invades their nesting-ground 
the birds fly overhead, calling plaintively ‘“‘pierre’”’ and pee-— 
~ rah,” but they never dash down at the intruder’s head as the » 
Sandwich Terns do. The brooding birds rise from their nests 
and join their clamorous fellows; they do not fly in an ordered - 
flock, but drift to and fro at varying heights, each on its 
own course, the crowd being always densest just over the in- | 
truder, and they settle down again on the nests as soon as he 
passes on. 
On June 28th I saw the first young one, in a nest with two 
unhatched eggs. By July 5th most of the eggs were hatched. 
. They are hatched, apparently, at intervals, for in many instances 
I noticed a discrepancy in the size of the young, and in others 
that one young bird had been hatched whilst one or two eggs — 
still remained in the nest unchipped. The young leave the nest 
soon after they are hatched, and squat on the turf or in the 
grass close by, but even when the nests were on the bare sand- 
hills | never saw any attempt on their part to hollow out a little — 
bed such as the young Sandwich makes, though, it is true, I did 
not see any Common Terns of the same age as the Sandwich 
Terns which made the deepest excavations. | 
‘The nestling Common Tern is clothed in soft down, golden- 
brown, spotted and streaked with black on the dorsal surface, 
pure white beneath ; the chin and sides of face below the bill 
are sooty-black ; legs and feet pink; bill pink, with a brownish- © 
black tip, at the extremity of which, in all the birds I saw, a 
white egg-tooth still persisted. | 


* The nesting material is, of course, to some extent dependent on local 


circumstance. In Anglesea I have seen nests made exclusively of. rabbit- 
bones or crab-shells. 


? 
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_ A high death-rate always obtains among young birds, but the 
- Common Terns were subject to an extraordinary mortality. I 
saw many dead nestlings on the breeding-grounds prior to July — 
11th, but on that date their bodies might have been counted by 
hundreds. I cannot account for this exceptional death-roll, but. 
if it was caused by an epidemic the nestlings alone were affected, 

for no dead adults were to be seen. 

When visiting the chief breeding-grounds of the Common 
Tern.a curious habit, which is common to other Terns, was 
frequently forced upon my notice. Suddenly, without apparent 
reason, the clamour of all the birds over a wide area would 
cease; the babel of many voices was succeeded by an uncanny 
- hush as those birds which were sitting or standing beside their 
_ brooding mates, actuated by a common impulse, rose, and, join- 
ing those which were hovering in the air above them, swept in a _ 
close grey mob low over the ground to the verge of the dunes. 
In a few seconds the birds returned and distributed themselves 
over the nesting-ground again, and the weird silence gave — 
once more to the customary hubbub.* 

Single birds often fished in the harbour, and as 5 the tide was - 


falling one or two were generally to be seen capturing Sprats in 


the pool of a fish-garth near the mouth of the Esk. At times © 
the birds would pack in a close flock above a shoal of fish at the 
river mouth. Whenevera bird made a successful plunge and 
rose with what looked like a small Sprat in its bill, it would make 
off towards the sandhills, whence others were coming to join in 
the hunt. When fishing this bird often utters a sharp “kitt, 
kitt,’’ and sometimes ‘‘kierie,’’ notes very different from the 
‘pierre’’ and ‘‘pee-rah”’ of alarm. In feeding the young bird 
the parent sometimes alights on the ground beside it, and at 
| others hovers immediately above it, and puts the fish into its 
gaping mouth. 

When fishing the Common i hovers at a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet above the water, with rapidly vibrating wings, 
tail depressed and fanned out, and bill pointing downwards. 
Then it plunges obliquely forward, headlong to the water, some- 
times submerging itself entirely, sometimes all but the wings, 


* For an account of a similar habit in the Arctic Tern, see Zool. 1906, 
p. 96, . | 
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and sometimes picking up food from the surface without sub- 
-mergence. In the downward plunge the wings are half-closed, 
and the body makes a half-turn, but this twist is not so - 
- nounced as that made by a diving Gannet.* 

The Common and Sandwich Terns share, with Gulls, siti. 
ality for bathing in fresh water. In the harbour both species 
might be seen swimming and bathing in the fresh water which 
came down the rivers at low tide. | 

The fishermen aver that the Common Terns often kill birds 
which trespass on their breeding-grounds.t Isaw several young 
Black-headed Gulls—birds well able to fly—lying dead in places 
where the Terns’ nests were numerous. One or two which I 
skinned had blood-stained spots on the occiput and hind neck 
such as might have been caused by strokes of the Terns’ ‘bills. 


- Joseph Farren, the old boatman, assured me that he once saw a_ 


crowd of Terns mob and kill a pair of Partridges which with 
their brood had strayed into the Terns’ nesting-ground. Dr. 
Cass, of Ravenglass, to whom he took the birds, told me that on 
skinning them he found blood-stained spots on the heads and 
necks, which appeared to confirm Farren’s story. . 

Lesser Terns—miracles of buoyant grace—resorted to the 
river-channels and the shallow water of the harbour to feed. 


When hovering this species has the tail widely spread and de- — 


pressed ; the wings are vibrated much more rapidly than are 
those of the Common Tern, a character which is very striking 


when the two species are seen together. The young of the Lesser 


Tern are as precociously active as those of its congeners. I found 
a tiny nestling crouching on the shingle eighteen inches from a 


nest which held a chipped egg. The upper surface of the little 


** Other tactics are sometimes adopted. For an hour or more on July 
22nd, 1906, I watched a Common Tern feeding at Tatton Mere, Cheshire. 


The bird never plunged into the water, but beat up and down the mere, never 


rising more than five or six feet above the surface. It progressed in a series 
of long low curves, and when at the lowest suddenly bent its head and picked 
up something from the water with its bill, which during flight was carried in 
the same line as its body, and not at right angles to it as it is when a Tern 
hovers just before plunging into the water. 

+ In Anglesea I have seen Common Terns combine to harry both Her- 


ring and Black-backed ica and chase them discomfited from the vicinity 
of their nests. 


we 
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—ereature, yellowish buff with black spots and stripes, harmonized 
very closely with the shingle; indeed, the young of this Tern 
are even more difficult to distinguish from their surroundings 
than are the eggs. The feet and legs of this nestling were of a 
delicate shrimp-pink colour. 

Apart. from those that nest in the immediate vicinity, not 
many species of birds frequent the estuaries at midsummer. — 
-Herring-Gulls (Larus argentatus)—chiefly immature birds—were 
always about the harbour, and on June 23rd I saw an adult 
Lesser Black-back (L. fuscus). Two Greater Black-backs (L. 
marinus)—birds in immature dress, with black tail-bars—haunted 
the harbour, where they often associated with the Herring-Gulls. 
_ One morning I watched a Herring-Gull tearing at the entrails of 
a dead Dog on the shore. Within a foot or two of it stood an 
old Rook and two young ones, obviously afraid to venture nearer, 
but as soon as the Gull flew away gorged they hurried to the 
feast. 

There is a heronry at iteneasiie, and at low tide Herons fish 
in the shallow pools, sometimes close to the village. Of wading 
birds, which no doubt are plentiful at the seasons of migration, — 
I saw, with the exception of an occasional Curlew (Numenius 
—arquatus), almost nothing. On June 28th there was a single 
Dunlin (Tringa alpina)—a black-bellied bird—feeding with three 
Ringed Plovers. On July 8th I saw two, and on the 10th a flock 
of forty-one, mostly, at any rate, adult birds in summer dress. 
These were, doubtless, the vanguard of the birds which had 
nested on the fells, or possibly in some district further north. 
The Common Sandpiper (T'otanus hypoleucus) was abundant on 
the rivers above the railway, where, judging from their noisy 
demonstrations, several pairs were nesting on the tidal portions 
of the streams. It was not, however, until July 4th that I saw 
a Sandpiper in the harbour; from that date they became daily 
more numerous on the mud-flats and in the gutters. 
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NOTES AT. AVIGNON (Aprin 1908). 
By W. Fowner, M.A. _ 


Avianon, being on the Lower Rhone and but a short distance 
from the apex of its delta, should be an excellent place for 
observing the passage of birds from the Mediterranean into 


France in early April: the more so, as the Rhone there flows in 


two channels enclosing a flat alluvial island at least two miles 


- long, which is full of excellent cover, as well as of cultivated - 


land. Unfortunately the place is liable to be continually swept 


from the north-west by that invigorating but uncomfortable — 


wind, the Mistral, which blew with more or less violence the 


whole time I was there, and this may partly account for the 
curiously negative results of my daily investigations. ‘‘ La 
chasse,” the favourite amusement of the Provencal bourgeois, 
cannot explain this, for no one was shooting during my stay, 
though it doubtless explains the extraordinary paucity of resident 
birds, of which I saw no more than a few Crested Larks on the 


high ground, and here and there some Tits (Great. and Marsh, 


for the most part), with one or two Creepers, a Kestrel, a Reed- 
Bunting, and a solitary Blackbird. 


As I was at Avignon and Nismes in 1895, from April ith a 
12th, and have a diary of those days, I combine the two records | 


in this brief paper. They tally almost exactly in every par- 
ticular, except that on the 12th in my earlier visit, which was a 
very hot day, there seemed to be distinct signs of a rush of 


migrants. On the whole it would seem that migration on the 


Lower Rhone is hardly more forward in early April than with us 
in England. 

On my arrival on the Qnd, as in 1895, I at once heard the 
Blackeap’s song, and with this I had to be content during my 
whole stay, for no other bird sang either regularly or whole: 
heartedly. But the Blackcap was to be found in every bit of 
cover on the island, and also on the heights, and, as its numbers 


~ 


. 
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seemed always about the same, I have no doubt that it should be 
classed as a resident. That it spends the winter in some parts — 
of France seems to be certain, and it is of course the fact that it 
not unfrequently does so even in Britain. On the 10th a young 
Englishman, attached to the Lycée as teacher of English, 
showed me a deserted nest with one Blackcap’ segs in it of the | 
-yellowish-brown type, built in a most conspicuous place close to 
a tennis-ground and a dusty high road. ‘Two French boys who © 
were with him did not seem to take much interest in it. The 
Avignonese do not seem devoted to natural history; their Museum, 
excellent in other ways, contains hardly any birds. I may just 
add that these Blackcaps would sing even in a violent Mistral, 
and that their song was of a slightly different type to that of 
our birds—less pure in tone, as I thought, and less sustained. 


A few Swallows were fighting their way up the river on the | 


morning of the 2nd, and during my stay their numbers slowly 
increased; before I left some seemed to have reached their 
summer quarters here, for they were flying about one or two 
houses on the west side of the Rhone. I saw no House-Martins 
or Sand-Martins. In 1895 I met with these two species for the 
first time at Bordighera on April 13th and 14th respectively. 
The Common Swift, which I did not see this year at all, was in 
the former year passing eastwards along the coast of the Riviera 
on April 14th at almost incredible speed. I-saw it again at 
Milan on the 24th, and in Northern France on May 1st. 

On the 8rd I strolled to the southern end of the island, where 
the two branches of the river unite to form a truly magnificent 
stream. I saw nothing new except a party of Terns going 

northwards, and had (as often afterwards) to console myself with 
the butterflies, of which I will say a word when I have done with 
_ the birds. 
On the 4th we went to the historical town of Orange. te 
while I was examining the sculptures on the Roman arch through 
my binocular, I caught sight.of a large Swift travelling north- 
wards, and as the glass was in position I was able to identify it 
as Cypselus melba by its white belly. In 1895 this fine bird was — 
passing Avignon on the 8th. The next day I saw another party 
from the top of the amphitheatre at Nismes, and it would seem ~ 
that this is its regular course of migration on its way to the 
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mountains of Savoy, the Jura, and the Vosges. Whether those 

that breed in the Central Alps also come this way I cannot say. 
At Bordighera, in 1895, they were travelling eastwards along the 
— coast on April 19th. This year, on the 8th, another party passed 
over us at Avignon. While almost all the smaller migrants — 
seemed to be behind their time this year, the Swallows and Alpine 
Swifts were able to disregard the Mistral, which was not only 
strong but sometimes extremely cold. At Orange I saw no other 
migrants, and our zoological experience was limited to a dish of 
Roman Snails (Helix pomatia), very appropriately offered us for 
lunch in this ancient Roman town. —— they were not the 
only item on the menu. 

The 5th and 6th were extremely cold, with very strong wed. | 
and I searched in vain for anything fresh. On the 7th I found ~ 
a Willow-Wren at last in the island, and on the 8th I came on 
one or two more; these were quite silent, and it was not till the 
10th that I heard the familiar song, only once or twice repeated. 
The silence of all the birds was most striking to an Englishman ; 
the Blackcap alone seemed quite at home and comfortable. I 
did not meet with the Chiffchaff until the 13th, when we had 
moved to Lausanne. The Nightingales began to arrive this week, 
the first appearing on the 4th, but all they did in the way of song 
was to break out now and again with a few harsh loud notes, as 
if the Mistral disagreed with their vocal organs. In 1895, on a 
hot day (the 11th), they were settling down to sing at leisure. 
The Garden- Warbler was here on the 10th, and in song, and on 
the 8th in 1895. An Acrocephalus of some kind seemed to be 
lurking in an osier-bed on the 8th, but slipped away silently 
_ before I could identify it. 

For the Yellow Wagtails I was a little too carly, though I 
saw one with a very dark head by the Lake of Geneva on the 
13th. The various forms of this species seem to cross the 
- Mediterranean for Central Europe in the second and third weeks © 
of April; at Gibraltar, as Colonel Irby tells us, their passage 
begins earlier, and lasts from Feb. 20th to April 20th. At 
Avignon, in 1895, they did not appear till the 12th, when 
M. flava was in considerable numbers in the island; at Aigues 
Mortes, near the mouths of the Rhone, I had seen M. cinerei- 
_capilla two days earlier, and at Bordighera on the 14th they 
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_were arriving from the sea in great numbers, and in a variety of 


plumage that was quite bewildering. Again, in 1905, as I was 


— crossing from Sicily to Greece in the ‘ Argonaut,’ they were con- 


iinually dropping on the deck on April 16th, while on our return 
voyage at the end of the month only a single specimen visited us. . 

_ [have now mentioned all the migrants I was able to see at 
Avignon this year ; on my former visit I was able to add, on the 
12th, tlie Common Sandpiper, a few Whitethroats, and a single 


Spotted Flycatcher. But this spring of 1908 seems to be every- 
where an exceptional one; I have this afternoon (April 17th) had — 


the unique experience of strolling for some three hours in fields 


_ and woods of Oxfordshire without seeing or. hearing a single 


summer migrant. 


I may just add that cain should be a good site for 
collectors of Lepidoptera. Among the butterflies I met with in 


sunny spots, chiefly on higher ground among olives and vines and 


on the walls of gardens, were the Camberwell Beauty, the larger 
Swallow-tail, Brimstones (all with the deep orange on the upper 


wings, which is characteristic in the South of Europe), the — 


Clouded Yellow, Large Tortoiseshell, Green Hairstreak, Small 
Copper, Bedford Blue, Marbled White, and what appeared to me 


to be a Comma. Perhaps the most abundant insect was the ~ 


Humming-bird Moth ; in fifty years in England I have not seen 
so many as I saw in five days at Avignon and Orange. When 
we see them in this country they are hovering about. our garden 


flowers, but there they were in greatest numbers about sunny 
stone walls, where assuredly no nutriment was to be had. | 


Whether they were simply enjoying the warmth, or what hey 
were doing, I must leave to entomologists to decide. 


Zool, &ti ser. voi. XTT.. May, 1208. 
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THE MAMMALS OF SURREY. 


By Gorpon 


Berore I wrote the following list of Surrey mammals I had ~ 


the possibility in view of a county fauna. The birds have been 
well treated by Messrs. Bucknill, Bentham, and Mouritz, but the 
mammals have been somewhat neglected. The list may prove 
useful to any future worker on the county fauna, as the species 
are all collected in one paper, and references have been made to 
any important scattered notes treating of these in the back — 
numbers of ‘The Zoologist.’ The mammals mentioned are 


those I have personally come ew with one exception, viz. 
the Pine Marten. 


LonG@-EARED Bat (Plecotus auritus).— This species is fairly 
common and well distributed throughout the county. I caught 
-@ specimen in my bedroom at Witley at 12 p.m. on Dee. 1st, 

1907. It showed no signs of torpidity, but on the contrary was — 
very lively. It was a female of great beauty, the fur being 
exceedingly long and soft. One I watched on a summer’s evening 
was flying round and round a hawthorn bush, catching large 
moths. It first hovered over its prey, then captured with a 
swift downward plunge. I have always found it a solitary 
species. | 

BaRBASTELLE (Synotus barbastellus).—Once seen by myself at 
Witley (Zool. 1907, p. 299). | : 

Bart (Pterygistes noctula).—Very common, andalways 
makes its appearance during the first week in April. 

PIPISTRELLE (Vesperugo pipistrellus).—To be seen on the wing 
throughout the year except in very severe and cold weather. 

DavuBENTON’s Bat (Myotis daubentoni).—-I have seen numbers 


of this species on the Thames by Richmond Bridge, and over the 
lakes in Lea Park at Witley. 


| 
« 
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NaTTERER’S Bat (M. natterert). — One taken by myself i in a 


bedroom at Milford in July, 1902. 


Wuiskxerep Bat (M. mystacinus).—On April 2nd this year 
(1908), at about 6.80 p.m., I saw a Bat fly from a farm-building — 
in the village of Brook, near Witley. It at once aroused my 
attention as a species I was not familiar with, and every evening 
it made its appearance at the same time almost to the minute. 
On the evening of the 8th I shot it, and it proved to be the above 
species. This is as far as I know the first record for Surrey. 
Its flight closely resembled that of a Pipistrelle, only not so 
swift and without so much of the numerous twists and turnings 
peculiar to that species. It confined itself to a given area, flying | 
round this with due regularity, and it frequently dipped on the 
surface of a duck- pond. The specimen was a male, and appa- 
rently the only one of its species about. It made a shrill and 
sharp squeak at intervals, which was audible some way off. 

Hepernoe (Hrinaceus europeus).—Found in suitable places 
everywhere, approaching very close to the Metropolis, as I heard 
of one taken in a garden at Dulwich. 

Mots (T'alpa europea). —Abundant, especially so in the parish 
of Witley, occurring in such numbers that over a thousand were 
caught in a few months in a one-acre field. The question has 
often arisen: Are Moles beneficial to the agriculturist or not? 
On my questioning a gentleman farmer on the subject he kindly 
gave me the following information :—‘‘ Moles come after the ~ 
wireworm, and in themselves do good. In fields where this pest 
is not found Moles also are absent or very scarce. Did the Mole 
not raise heaps of earth it would unquestionably be of great 
service to the farmer, but the Mole-heaps damage the grass, and ~ 
in some places kill it quite off. The question now arises: which 
is the more harmful, the Mole or the wireworm? One spot I 
knew of, a road divided two fields; in the one Moles and wire- 
worms were abundant, in the other neither were found. It 
- would be interesting to know the reason of this. The two fields 
to all intents and purposes were identical, both producing grass- 
crops. A good dressing for a field infested with wireworms, I 
am told, is a mixture of basic slag and salt, destroying the wire- 
worms, and hence keeping the Mole away.’ Mr. Bentham 
kindly sent me the following note :—‘‘ During August last (1907), 
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when with Mr. Mouritz, I detected a small black object running 
about close to the water’s edge at Frensham Little Pond, and on 


examination with our glasses this proved to be a Mole. On 


arriving at the place we were greatly surprised to find that the 
Mole had taken to the water and was swimming about in quite 
an energetic manner. This continued for perhaps five or ten 


minutes, and I was just making ready to photograph the creature 


in the act of swimming when we discovered that it had drowned 
itself.” I have frequently found living Moles above ground in- 
fested with blowfly eggs. These Moles were, I have no doubt, 
sickly, and would have died shortly. After a severe frost Moles 


‘Water, COMMON, AND LESSER TO SHOW RELATIVE SIZES 
(reading from left to right). 


come to the surface more frequently than at any other time. I 
have seen a few white county examples, and bave a specimen 
from Reigate. | 

Common SHREW (Sorex araneus). — Miebans. During the 
rutting season in April the glands that secrete the strong musky 
odour are very conspicuous in the shape of stiff hairs on the 
sides of the body near the fore limbs. 

LESSER SHREW (S. minutus).—Recorded from Pattenham and 


a 4 ~ 
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Witley (Zool. 1906, p. 171), Elstead and Hindhead (L. B. Mouritz 
in lit.). On Jan. 20th this year (1908) I trapped a female on a 
night of severe frost. It is probably quite common throughout 
the county, but on account of its — size often escapes de- 


tection. 
: WatTER SHREW (Neomye fodiens). - —I have always found this 
q species decidedly rare, and only know of two places where it is 


to be found in anything like abundance, namely, Esher and 
Milford.» In the latter place I have frequently seen dead speci- 
-mens on the road a long way from. water, and it shares in the 
autumnal mortality with the Common Shrew. At Esher 
numbers took up their abode by a small and sluggish stream 
_ verging on the outskirts of a pine-wood, and here many were 
trapped. 
Fox (Canis vulpes). Common in the south- west portion of 
the county, rarer towards the Metropolis, and is occasionally 
| found within the confines of Richmond Park. 
Pine Marten (Mustela martes).—(Cf. Zool. ante, p. 5.) 
PouEoat (Putorius foctidus). — As far as I am aware the Pole- 
cat has been completely exterminated in Surrey. I purchased | 
a stuffed specimen from Braddon, the Guildford taxidermist, 
taken in the neighbourhood of Guildford sixteen years ago. I 
remember when I was quite a child in 1887, being shown 
- two dead ones jusi killed by a gamekeeper in Milford. Of 
course there is just the probability of its turning up again in 
_ the wilder parts of the county. It is curious why the Polecat 
and Marten have been so completely exterminated from most 
English counties, and yet the Stoat and Weasel, in spite of 
the constant warfare waged against them by gamekeepers, run — 
unchecked. 7 | 
—Sroat (P. ermineus).—Abundant. I have seen several white 
and pied county specimens, and I once had a nearly pure 
white one from Pirbright. Last winter (1907), when out rabbit- 
shooting, and while waiting for the ferrets to work, I was 
surprised at a rabbit bolting from a hole almost under my feet — 
some distance away from where the ferrets had been put in. I 
shot it, and just after out popped a second, and yet a third, both 
of which I secured ; and, lastly, out came a Stoat hot on the 
scent. Iwas in the hopes it would turn out more rabbits, but 
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it ran off on catching sight of me, and I did not see it again. 
_ Ferrets when working a ‘‘bury”’ a kill a Stoat intent on 
the same purpose as themselves. 


-Weasen (P. vulgaris). —As common as the last. I have found 

suckling young in June. . 
_ Bapeer (Meles taxus).—In spite of persecution still holds its 
own in some of the wilder portions of the county, and a year 
seldom passes without one or more making — appearance in 
county taxidermists’ shops. 
——- Orrer (Lutra vulgaris).—Found sparingly on the River Wey, 
and occasionally in an appearance on Frensham Great 
Pond. 

SquirRen (Sciurus vulgaris).—Throughout the wooded districts 
right into the confines of the Metropolis itself. For the rearing 
of young Squirreis by hand I would recommend warm diluted 
milk, given in a fountain-pen ‘filler,’ with a short bit of bicycle — 
-rubber-tubing attached to the end. | 

Dormovuse (Muscardinus avellanarius).—Decidedly on the de- 
crease, and only now found in the wilder parts of the county. I 
have met with many of their nests when out Pheasant-shooting 
in November and December. The Dormouse is an arrant robber 
of birds’ eggs. 

Harvest Mouse (Mus minutus) inal only know of one place i in 
the county where this pretty little Mouse may be found with any 
certainty, viz. the village of Hashing, near Godalming. © 

Woop Mouse (M. sylvaticus).—Only too common, and a sad 
pest in gardens. I have seen whole beds of crocus-blooms com- 
pletely destroyed by this tiresome little rodent. 
a specimen that was blind in both eyes. 

YELLOW-NECKED Mouse (M. flavicollis).—Recorded from Rich- 
-mond and Witley (Dalgliesh), Churt (Dent), and I have seen a 
specimen taken at Kew. In the parish of Witley this fine Mouse 
is very common, and I have trapped numbers here in the 
garden at Brook. | 

Mouse (M . musculus). —I caught a very pretty cream 
variety of this species last August (1907) in a farm-building. 

Buack Rat (M. rattus).—Personally, I have only seen one 


county specimen, which was formerly in my possession, from 
Oxtead. 


I once trapped 
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Brown Rat (M. decwnanus).—A club has been formed at 
Witley for the destruction of this pest, a penny per tail of an. 
adult Rat being paid. I have seen one or two melanic ex-. 
amples. One in the Haslemere Museum is wrongly labelled 
Black Rat.” | | | 
Common Voie (Microtus agrestis). — Common every- 
where. 


YELLOW-NECKED MovusE AND Woop Mouss, To sHow RELATIVE 
(reading from left to right). 


Bank Vous (M. glareolus).—At one time this Vole was con- 
‘sidered something of a rarity, but it is in reality one of the 
commonest of mammals—at least as far as Surrey is concerned. 
There seems to exist a good deal of confusion in the discrimina- 
tion of this Vole and the above species, which has probably led 
to its being overlooked. A simple key to the two is as fol- 
lows :—Tail very short; under parts grey = M. agrestis. Tail | 
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moderate, tipped white ; under parts suffused with faint yellow = 
M. glareolus. | 

Water Vote (M. amphibius). — Common everywhere by side 
of pond, lake, and stream. A large male taken at Thursley 
measured, in millimetres: Head and body, 192; tail, 129; hind 
foot, 36; ear, 17. 

Common Hare (Lepus europeus).—Common in many parts. I 
once caught a leveret in the middle of some pine-woods. 

(L. cuniculus).—Only too common. Melanic speci- 
mens are not uncommon round Witley. I have seen a pure 
white county example on show in Mr. Braddon’s shop in Guild- 


_ ford, which was captured near Godalming. Mr. Mouritz kindly 


gave me the skull of a Rabbit with malformed incisors, the 
lower teeth being very long and growing —— the upper 
being bent towards the left. 


\ 


| 
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NOTES FROM LAKELAND, CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND, 1905. 


By T. C. Parker. 
(Concluded from p. 150.) 7 


JUNE. 

3rd. —Buzzard’s nest, two young, Lake District 
Dunlop). 

5th.—Great Spotted Woodpecker’s nest with young near 
Carlisle (J. B. Cairns). 

15th.—Single Wild Swan seen on the Solway ww. Nichol). 

[The arrival of the Nightjar in this district (Salkeld) seems to 
have been considerably delayed this season, though when they 
did come I think there was a greater influx than usual. A nest 
of this species was reported to me from near Lazonby during the 
last week of the month. The Land-Rail and Spotted Flycatcher 
have been very scarce, very few pairs having arrived. I have 
seen two batches of young Kingfishers on the Eden Bank. They 


__were flying strongly by the middle of the month. This handsome 
bird does not seem to increase to any extent, notwithstanding 


the protection afforded it. Probably its pugnacious disposition 
has something to do with this (H. Britten). | 


JULY. 

(During the month the Rooks have been very troublesome 
among the turnips and potatoes; also the Peewits have done 
some harm to the turnips, pecking in by the side of the plants, 
and have allowed the sun to get at the roots and dry them off. 
I have also seen where Blackbirds and Thrushes have done the 
same thing. This is the first time I have ever noticed these 
latter birds doing any damage to the turnip-crops (H. Britten).| 


Aueust. 


11th.—A Water-Shrew seen at Rickerby (W. H. Little). 
(All the summer migrants are BOOKING ; Salkeld Dykes 
(H. Britten).| | 


| 

| 
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SEPTEMBER. 


10th. — A Spotted | Redshank on Skinburness Marsh (W. 
Nichol). | 

12th.—A Common Busserd flying over ‘Oartiale (T. L. John- 
ston). A Short-eared Owl in a clump of willow-bushes on River 
Kiden, near Nunwick (H. Britten). [This is only the second 
time I have met with this useful bird in this district, the first 
occasion being in 1896, when I saw a bird in the Old Eden in 
October (H. Britten).] Storm-Petrel seen near the _— off 
Silloth (W. Nichol). | 

15th.—Barnacle Geese arrived at Ruthwell (G. Hi. Carr). 

16th.—Five Grey Geese (probably Pink-footed) and thirty 
Barnacle Geese seen on Long Newton Marsh (3: L. Johnston). 
(Cf. Zool. 1905, p. 392.] | 
- 18th.—A Black Tern in immature plumage seen on Skin- 
-burness Marsh (W. Nichol). 

21st.—A Spotted Redshank seen, probably the same bird as 
previously reported (W. Nichol). 

[28th.—An immature Wigeon was shot on the Eden near 
Salkeld. I have never met with this Duck previously on River — 
Eden (H. Britten).] 


OcTOBER. 


(1st.—A large flock of Wild Geese was seen passing up the 
_ Eden Valley in south-east direction. Also other flocks have been 
seen at different times during the month. The easterly movement 
is, from my own personal observations, earlier this season than | 
usual (H. Britten). | 

5th.—Five Bean-Geese seen, Skinburness (W. Nichol). [The | 
Jack-Snipe made its appearance at Great Salkeld; a number 
seen together. Also others at intervals since that date (H. 
Britten).] | 

13th.—Redwings arrived at Nunwick (H. Britten). [On this 
date the last of the Swallows and House-Martins left; Salkeld 
Dykes (H. Britten).] | 

14th.—Hooded Crow seen at Orton (T. L. Johnston). 

-16th.—Fieldfares arrived at Nunwick (H. Britten). Four 
Swallows on River Eden at Edentown (D. L. Thorpe). 

[A fine specimen of the Buzzard was seen in the Eden Valley 
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early in the month, and I am told that a pair of these fine birds 


have been seen regularly up the Briggle Beck by asiiiaatin 
for the last. five or six weeks (H. Britten).] . 


24th.—About twenty Wild —— flew down the Solway. (W. 


27th.—Swallows still at Etterby ee (D. L. Thorpe). 


29th. —A large flock of Barnacle Geese passed over Carlisle, 
low down (T. L. Johnston). 


During October some Wigeon were on | the River Eden near 
Nunwick (H. Britten). 


[The Kingfishers are conspicuous in the Eden Valley at the 


2 present time, their numbers having been considerably increased 


by the birds which have been nesting on the banks of our smaller 
becks, and as these birds are naturally of a quarrelsome dis- 
position, this has led to vigorous battles, often carried on high in 


the air, accompanied by a great amount of shrill screaming. 


The occasional glimpses of the brilliant blue backs and chestnut — 


breasts of the birds as they dart about is a charming sight. I 


have often watched these birds as they sat on some favourite | 
perch, waiting and watching for a luckless Minnow to appear 
within reach of a swift dash into the water, and it is very rarely — 


that I have seen them miss their prey. This season I have seen’ 


them hovering over the shallows of the Eden, a habit I have 


never seen them do before, though, of course, both read and 
_ heard about it. They hover about six to seven feet above the 


water, and are perfectly motionless as regards horizontal and 


_ perpendicular movement, but the wings vibrate with great 


rapidity. I several times saw these birds hovering so that I had | 
an extensive reach of the river behind them as a background, 
and found, though the sun was shining brightly, that their — 
colours harmonized so perfectly with the water that they were 
almost invisible. This gave me the idea that possibly, to the 


fish below, their colours would blend in the same way with the 


sky, and so render them invisible to their prey. After several 
failures I at last succeeded in getting one of these birds between 


me and the bright sunny blue sky, and, although I was vithin a 


dozen yards of the hovering bird, it was very difficult to see. I 
could see it a great deal easier when it was changing its position, 
but as soon as it hovered the chestnut and blue seemed to blend © 


| 
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together, and the rapidly beating wings seemed to make the bird : 
| appear quite hazy to the view (H. Britten).] _ 


NOVEMBER. 


9th.—A Greehshait seen on Burgh Marsh E. Hope). 
12th and 18th.—A Swallow seen at Nunwick (H. Britten). 
[This bird was seen by a number of people at Nunwick Hall. The 
only other occasion on which I can remember a Swallow occur- © 


ring here during this month was in 1896, when a bird was seen — 
flying round Nunwick on Nov. 7th, the ground being covered by oe 


a heavy fall of snow (H. Britten).] 
- 16th.—The Whooper Swan returned to the Eden and re- 
joined the Mute Swans, in full mature ores (cf. Zool. 1906, 
p. 193). 
| 21st.—A pair of Velvet Scoters frequenting the Solway, near 
Silloth (W. Nichol). 

(Ravens have been seen on a number of occasions passing ~ 
high overhead from one range of hills to the other (2. e. Lake 
District to the Cheviots) ; Salkeld Dykes (H. — ae 


12th.—A brood of Starlings hatched in a barn- wall at Work- 
ington (G. W. Muller). 

26th.—A large flock of Rennibinies seen at Lingey Close 
Head (B. Johnston). | 
%8th.—A Kestrel was found dead in a tree at 
having caught its head in the fork of a branch and hanged 
itself (W. EK. B. Dunlop). Great Spotted Woodpecker seen at — 
- Windermere (W. E. B. Dunlop). | 
[Kestrels seem to be rather more plentiful again this winter 
at Salkeld Britten). 


[In connection with this paper a letter from two corre-— 
spondents appears at p. 192.—Ep. ] 
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MAMMALIA. 


Gregarian Occurrence of the Water Shrew (Sorex fodiens) in York- 
- gshire.—Between six and seven o’clock in the evening of May 10th, 
1907, I was attracted by an unusual agitation of the water in a wide 
ditch or long narrow pond skirting the eastern margin of a plantation 
at Ackworth, and communicating with the River Went, a small stream 
more or less polluted with sewage. The weather was fairly warm, 

and there had been rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
during the day. Standing at the edge of the pond for half an hour or 
more I had the good fortune to see twenty or thirty Water Shrews 
disporting in the water. They were chasing one another in amorous 

play, and they kept up a squeaking chorus. When swimming on the © 
_ surface of the water they had a wriggling motion, caused by the alter- 
nate action of the hind feet. Several left the water and ran on the 
bank of the pond, some of them coming within a few inches of my 
feét. When I stirred or made a noise those on the bank instantly 
plunged into the water out of sight, and those in the act of swimming 
or running on the weeds floating on the water immediately dived, but 
they only disappeared for a few brief moments, coming up again and 
continuing their frolics. The colour of the upper parts ranged from 
velvety black to brown and grey, and in some of them, when swim- — 
ming, the white of the belly was projected so as to present a narrow 
line, giving the appearance of a white fringe along either side. Al- 
though I frequently visited the spot and its neighbourhood before and | 
since this interesting exhibition—and I was there on several evenings 
immediately succeeding that of the occurrence related—I have only 
occasionally noticed single examples, none of which were at the spot 
where I observed the party.—Watter B. ARUNDEL oie Ackworth, 
Pontefract). 


| Common Shrew in Skye.—On Sept. 18th, 1907, I had the good 
fortune to trap a female Sorex araneus below the garden of the hotel at 
Sligachan, Skye. I have delayed in writing this note as I have been 
away from home and desired to enclose its measurements to ensure 
the correctness of my identification. These measurements, taken on 
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the British Museum standard and compared with those of four speci- 
mens from Glenelg on the coast just opposite Skye, are as follows :— 


Locality. Sex. Headand Body. Tail. Ear. Hind Foot. 
Glenelg... ......, 40 9 12 | 
3 65 12 


The Glenelg specimens are interesting as showing the extreme west 
limit of S. araneus on the mainland. ' Glenelg is opposite Skye, where 
_ the Channel is narrowest. The dentition of the Skye specimen also 
agreed with that of S. araneus.—P. A. Buxton (32, Great Cumberland . 
Place, London, W.). 


- White Water Vole—On April 27th a man lopping trees near the 
water-mill at Little Glemham, Suffolk, killed an albino Water Vole 
_(Arvicola amphibius). The fur was of the purest white all over, 
long, soft, abundant, and shining; the eyes red. It was a young 
animal, about three parts grown, and must, I think, have been born og 
last autumn.—G. T. Rope Suffolk). 


AVES. 


Mimicking Song of Chiffchaff—I have on watehing a Chiffchaff 
here for some days which almost invariably concludes its normal song 
of “chiffchaff’’ with an exact reproduction of the song of the Willow- 
Wren. There is no interval between the two. songs, the “chiffchaff”’ 
part always coming first. One would hardly expect to meet with 
mimicry in a Chiffchaff, if such it should be—or is there any other 
possible explanation of its having the song of the two species? This 
bird arrived and commenced its song as above described before I 
could find any Willow-Wrens about.—H. Meyrick (Hampstead). © 


The Great Black Woodpecker.— On several occasions I asked 
readers of ‘The Zoologist’ to let me know if they sould trace a loud 
melodious cry which I frequently heard when at Schinznach, near 
Basel, and also at Strassburg, &c. I wish now to say that I feel 
assured it proceeds from the Great Black Woodpecker (Picus martius), 
as I heard it last July at Helenen, above St. Nicolaus, in the Zermatt 
Valley, and was assured that the “specht” there was the “schwarzer.” 
Theard it first years ago at the Signal Hill at Belveden, near Bex 
(Vaud), and immediately afterwards saw the bird, “like a chicken,” 
flapping with rapid beats of the wing from tree to tree. The note 
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reminded me somewhat of that of the Whimbrel.—CHARLEs W. 
Benson (Bedford House, Balbriggan). 


Peregrine Falcon in Norfolk.—I have much pleasure in recording 
a fine female Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus) in full adult plumage ; 
weight just over two pounds nine ounces. It was shot at East 
Harling, Norfolk, by Mr. Frank Claxton, on February 5th last, and 


gent to me the next day.—J. A. CLARK Weston Park, Crouch 
End, N.). | 


Sexual Selection in Birds. —I have only just had the opportunity 
of seeing the editorial comment on the remarks made by me in ‘The | 
Zoologist’ (1907, p. 238) in regard to the exhibition by the King Bird 
of Paradise of the inside of its mouth, which is of a bright apple- 
green, as part of its nuptial display—viz. that Darwin referred to the 
_ black colouring of the gullet in Buceros bicornis as distinct from that — 
of the female, which is flesh-coloured, but did not consider that this 
could have been due to sexual selection. But this does not militate 
against the view which I have brought forward, since it is evident 
that the reason why Darwin thought thus was that he had no idea of 
such a part becoming visible during courtship any more than gene- 
rally ; for he says that it is very doubtful if the eyes, &., of some 
birds have become variously coloured through sexual selection, since ~ 
the mouth of this Buceros is as stated in the two sexes, ‘ and their 
external appearance or beauty would not be thus affected.” But of 
course, if the mouth was to be made visible, it would for all practical 
purposes be external, so that the appearance and beauty would be 
affected. The matter, in fact, is put upon a fresh footing altogether © 
- when it is found that various birds adorned in this curious manner do, 
in fact, display the part in question as part of their nuptial | antics. 
That being so, there is nothing to differentiate such an inner from an 
outer adornment in relation to the theory of sexual selection, and inas- 
much as the former can hardly, or not often, be due to protective or 
_ other such alternative agencies, it becomes a very crucial, and there- 
fore important and interesting, point. Darwin, at any rate, I am 
convinced, would have been much interested had these facts been 
brought to his notice. We have now a little nucleus of birds, to 
which in time others will no doubt be added, who, in the nuptial — 
season, make the distention of the jaws a special feature, thereby 
displaying in the most striking manner a surface of more or less 
brilliant or esthetic colouring—viz. the King Bird of Paradise, the 
Shag, Fulmar Petrel, Kittiwake, Puffin, Guillemot, Black Guillemot, 
and —EpMuUND SELOUS. 
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Effect of Recent Late Snow on Bird-Life.—The phenomenal snow 
of April 23rd and 24th will have caused many speculations as to its 
effects on bird-life. With us in Mid-Suffolk it began at about 5 p.m. 
on the 23rd, and continued so far as we know without intermission 
till about 9.30 a.m. on the next day. At that time there were quite 
four inches on the level, and probably more earlier in the day. The 
most pathetic figures in the wintry scene were some young Thrushes | 
not long out of the nest, which seemed quite helpless and hopeless, 
and one brood of young Blackbirds a few. days old was found cold 
and dead under the snow. We had two broods of Robins in old 
kettles, and both survived, though in one case only a single member | 
of the family remains. I have made several inquiries as to birds 
being found dead, but could hear of none; a Land-Rail, however, was 
brought to Mr. Travis at Bury, evidently starved, being literally 
nothing but feathers and bones. A pair of Pied Wagtails and an odd 
__ bird (intermediate between the Pied and White Wagtails) disappeared 

for some days, but have since returned. Nightingales appeared to 
have deferred their migration, as none were seen or heard till May Ist. 
This was a brilliant day, with hot sun, and they were in evidence 
everywhere; early in the afternoon three were singing at the same 
time near this house. Swallows and Martins at the present date 
(May 4th) seem fairly numerous. The rapid melting of the snow 
flooded many meadows in this district, and numerous nests of Snipe 
and Ducks must have been destroyed. The Snipe would soon lay 
again, but for the Ducks with full clutches, hard sat on, the loss — 
would be more serious. We had a visit from about ten Redshanks, 
which stayed for two days on the floods ; this is the first record of 
the species in this parish. — Junian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury 
St. Edmunds). | 


’ Notes from Lakeland, Cumberland and Westmorland.—It is with 
some surprise that we note in the last issue of ‘The Zoologist’ (ante, 
p. 144) an article by T. C. Parker, entitled ‘“ Notes from Lakeland, 
Cumberland and Westmorland.” The opening paragraph states that 
the notes are “ largely’ derived from our Records, but that some are 
from other sources (which he does not name, but they are evidently 
_ taken from Mr. H. Britten’s ‘Notes from a Naturalist’s Diary,” pub- . 
_ lished in the ‘ Penrith Observer’). Now, Mr. T. C. Parker has never 
seen the Carlisle Museum Record Bureau’s Notes, but merely that 
part of them which has been published in the “local newspapers” ; 
he does not know personally those individuals who have contributed 
to the Records, therefore he cannot vouch for their reliability, nor for 
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the authenticity of a single note from this source. Nearly the whole 
of the introductory matter is from our Report published in the 
‘Carlisle Journal,’ Feb. 16th, 1906, and is republished without our 
permission or connivance in any way. We do not think that matter 
collected in this way, from local newspapers, &c., ought to be taken 
seriously by readers of ‘The Zoologist,’ as there is possibility of mis- 
prints, or even worse things, when passing through the hands of one — 
who may not be a competent ornithologist, for Mr. Parker does not 
supplement the compilation by any notes of his own save one. He 
says :—‘I have heard also Peggie Whitethroat.” He may have 
heard that or: any other name applied to the Dipper by those who 
know little of the bird, but “‘ Peggie Whitethroat”’ is the well-known _ 
local name all over the county for the Whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea 
(Bechst.). —D. Los and Linnzus KE. ore (Corporation 
Museum, Tullie House, Carlisle). 


ARACHNIDA. 


Curious Habits of Chelifers.—I can supplement the records which 
have recently appeared on this subject in ‘The Zoologist’ (ante pp. 77 
and 159) from my own experience. Three specimens of a Chelifer 
were taken by myself at Mackay, Queensland, under the wing-cases 
of a longicorn beetle — gemella, Pascoe).—R. K. TuRNER. 


INSECTA. 


Rhynchota and their Parasites in South Africa. — Perhaps the. 
enclosed may interest your readers. It was my intention some days 
ago to ask you why this bug, which you will at once recognize as 
common throughout this colony, attracts the little fly enclosed in 
paper. My attention was drawn to some common thistles (Carduus), 
a large species which often attains a great height before blossoming ; 
the leaves are very spiny and have elongated points and white on the 
under surface. I give this description as I cannot get the plant's 
name yet. I have noticed this weed is a favourite for many insects, 
including the Homoptera. This bug can always be found in all its 
stages upon it; the little flies, which may be a Cynips of some kind, 
I found resting upon the bug’s body in a state of excitement, for they 
were running up and down the wing-cases and underneath its body, 
for what reason I could not explain. Certainly there was not the 
usual odour. To this I attribute the possible state of the weather, 
which at the time was misty, or else the pairing had finished. I must 
state there were several others 7 covtu at the time; these I closely 
Zool 4sthser vol. XII., May. 1908, Q 
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examined to see if they were favoured also, but I could not see any 
signs of the fly. Perhaps the insect was in an unhealthy state, and 
there was some peculiar smell about it which was pleasant to the fly. 


I am curious to find out, and I leave this remarkable instance to you, | 


as you may have at some time had it brought to your notice. Per- 
sonally this instance is quite new to me. I have seen certain kinds 
of larvee—ladybirds, &¢.—which have favoured ants, and the reason 
assigned for this, I believe, has long since been satisfactorily ex- 

plained. I must further tell you when I caught hold of the bug 
these flies, as might be expected under usual circumstances, never 
left their hold unless it was to run up my thumb, but back again to 
the bug. They kept their antenne moving all the time, much like 


ANOPLOCNEMIS CURVIPES, Fabr. PROCTOTRYPID, gen.? sp. ?. 


~gome of the Ichneumonide do when hunting, but when placed in the 
cyanide-tube they expired at once. — H. W. ABLE Maruey (Durban, 
Natal). 

[The bug forwarded by Mr. Marley is the widely distributed 
Anoplocnems curvipes, Fabr. The hymenopteron has been identified 
by Col. C. T. Bingham as belonging to the Fam. Proctotr ypide, Sub- 
fam. Scelionine, and probably representing an undescribed genus and 


species. W. H. Ashmead, in his well-known Monograph of the 


North American Proctotrypide (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 45, 1898), 
writing on the Scelionine, states that all the species are “ strictly 
egg-parasites, scarcely a single order of insects being free from their 
attacks,” and that the genus Hadronotus “is parasitic on different 
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Heteropterous Hemipters belonging to the families Corerde, Pyrrho- 
coride, and Reduviide.’ The attack made on the South African 
Coreid is therefore well worth recording. —FE'p.] 


Introduced Orthoptera.—The green Orthoptera brought over with 
bananas belong to various species, but the Natural History Museum 


has just received a rather rare species (not recorded as introduced 
into England before) from Mrs. Neville Ward, of Southampton. This 
is Panchlora fraterna, described by Saussure and Zehntner in the 
‘Biologia Centrali-Americana’: Orthoptera, i. p. 97, n. 14 (1893) from 


Nicaraguaand Panama. I may add that in my previous note on this 


legs.”” The insect referred to (Diestranmmena marmorata, De Haan) 


is apterous. — W. F. Kirpy Museum, South 


Bensington). 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Three Voyages of a Naturalist: By |] M. Nicouu, M.B.O. U. 
Witherby & Co. 


Mr. Nobu. accompanied Lord Crawford on three cruises in 
his yacht ‘Valhalla,’ and as natural history objects always 
seem to have prompted these journeys, and many out-of-the- 


way islands were visited, the publication of this book became a 
duty. Our readers will remember that Mr. Nicoll published in ~ 
this Journal his natural history observations made during the 


voyage of 1902-3 (Zool. 1904, p. 401), and communications have 
appeared in other journals with reference to the ‘ Valhalla’ 
expeditions, for new species thus discovered have been described, 
and, what is more, considerable interest appertains to the 
observation of a strange marine animal appertaining to the 


Society of London in 1906. All this matter, or references 
thereto, with very much that is new, is given in this well- 
illustrated volume, which will doubtless find a place in the 
libraries of most naturalists. 


— subject, on the top line of p. 117, ‘“hind-wings” should read “ hind - 


— cult of the “‘ Sea-Serpent,” which was sighted near Para, and of _ 
- which a full account was given at a meeting of the Zoological 
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One cannot but admire the action of Lord Crawford in 
showing what private enterprise can do for zoology, and how a 
private yacht can be made a vehicle for natural history investi- 
gation. A hundred years ago such voyages made for similar 
‘purposes would have brought the ‘ Valhalla’ down to us at the 
present day among the celebrated vessels of zoological discovery, 
and we can well understand what her ornithological cargo would 
then have been; even now she has added considerably to our 
knowledge, and Mr. Nicoll has made the best of some unique. 
opportunities. At Easter Island, however, his time was too 
short to do much to elucidate the many anthropological problems 
which all travellers have recognized, and which still require 
solution. May Lord Crawford take his yacht there again, and 
- make a longer stay ! 


; The Moths of the British Isles. By RicHarp SOuTE. 
| | F. Warne & Co. 


In this Siucual for 1906 we drew attention to Mr. South’s 
‘Butterflies of the British Isles,’ of which the present volume 
' may be considered a continuation, and comprises the families — 
Sphingide to Noctuide. Since the publications of Stainton and 
Newman, once the standard and almost only reliable books on 
the subject, we have had many volumes devoted to the British 
Moths. We may mention Meyrick’s ‘Handbook,’ in which the 
classification and nomenclature were sought to be brought to— 
- date; then followed Barrett’s volumes, so full of the most | 
- delightful personal observation; while Tutt’s colossal under- 
taking, of which several volumes have appeared, may well prove 
the despair of any writer seeking to say a later word on the 
subject. Mr. South’s publication would alone be welcome for its — 
wealth of illustration, mostly coloured figures, and not only of 
the perfect insects but of eggs, larve, chrysalids, and food-. 
plants. The letterpress can also be accepted as reliable and 
adequate. “However, a retrograde step may have been taken 
by affixing ‘‘trivial’’ rather than scientific names to the plates ; 
such names as ‘‘ Hebrew Character,” three different kinds of 
~ Quaker,” &c., are more difficult to remember than the generic 
and specific names by which they are usually known. But 
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this is oul a detail, and scarcely affects the value of the pub- 
lication. 


Sketches of South African Bird-Life. By Auwrn Haaaner, F.Z.S., 
and Rosert H. Ivy, F.Z.S. BR. H. Porter. 

Tus is the first South African ornithological book in which 
the camera has played its part, and given us nature photographs 
instead of artist’s sketches ; the first to be preferred by zoologists 
for local illustration, the latter when larger landscapes are 
required. Most of these beautiful blocks are from photographs 
taken by Mr. Ivy, of Grahamstown, a well-known colonial 
naturalist, and he must have many more, which we ‘trust he 
will publish. 


Zoology 1 is making great strides in the South African colonies, 


especially in the Transvaal, where it would have made more, | 


but recent retrenchment and replacement have caused the 
exodus of many good naturalists who went out to other appoint- 
ments after the late war. Both ornithology and entomology are 


sciences which have largely found their support and advance- 
ment in the enthusiast and private student rather than in the 
paid official, for the ranks of the last must be always smaller 
‘than those of the former, and the latter are not always 
enthusiasts, and the former as certainly not always adequately 
equipped. A popular book like the one under notice therefore 
supplies a want, and helps the cause. It should have a vogue 
in South Africa, and in some lonely farm on the veldt or in some 
financial magnate’s office may be read by a “‘ rustic Milton” o1 
“vulgar Cato,” who may thus be incited to become the true 
naturalist—the observer. 

The text is to the point ; where not original it has been com- 
piled with care. In some statements we do not entirely agree. 
Thus the distribution of Alario alario is described as ‘“‘ essenti- 
ally a Cape colonial bird, but ranges into Great Namaqualand 
and the Orange River Colony as far north as Bloemfontein.” It, 
however, extends further north; the writer of this notice pro- 
cured it near the town of Pretoria, and that specimen has been 
examined by Capt. Shelley. 


| 
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Ornamental Waterfowl : a Practical Manual on the Acclimatiza- 
tion of the Swimming Birds. By Hon. Hussarp. 
(Second edition. ) The Walsall Press, Walsall. 


Tis book will interest several classes of readers—the lordly 
owner of the park and lake, the more ordinary aviculturists with 
fluctuating opportunities, and the lovers of birds who keep pets; 
for Miss Rose Hubbard caters for all—for even the amateur who 
possesses ‘‘ a, wire enclosure six feet square,” and could thus enjoy 
the company of a pair of Mandarins. The first six chapters go to 
the root of the matter, and are devoted to Management, Food, 
Breeding, Diseases and Accidents, Pinioning and Exhibiting ; 
and so far as we can see—we, who like others have sought, 
sometimes vainly and sometimes successfully, the help of 
~ manuals on diverse undertakings—this volume is more or less 
a vade-mecum. | 

In the body of the publication two hundred species are 
referred to, with descriptions of the birds, male and female, 
young, and eggs—in many cases with the prices one may expect — 
to pay for them—and, what is more, a compilation of much 
bionomical information nonong to them, and with their original | 
habitats. 

To those who possess a piece of water in their grounds, 
either large or small, here is a suggestion for a new venture— 
less costly than orchid-growing, and even more interesting than 
the breeding of prize poultry. The birds are hardy and not 
difficult to rear, and one need not commence with the two 
hundred species, but, like the prudent amateur horticulturist 
who begins with a selection of roses or chrysanthemums, he 
may delete Swans and commence with Ducks. We are now 
learning how to grow exotic water-lilies; why should we not 
extend our pleasures to ornamental waterfowl? To all who 
have such an inclination we can recommend this inexpensive 

volume, which has illustrations by Mr. Frohawk, and a “ glossary 
of terms” to assist the non-ornithological reader. 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


WE have already (ante, p. 39) recorded the large freshwater fishes 


captured in 1907. We are now, by the help of Mr. Albert E. Jackson 


in‘ The Anglers’ News and Sea Fishers’ Journal,’ able to extend the 


record to the fishes of the sea. 


NAME OF ANGLER |! 


on or PLACE. DATE. WEIGHT. Rewanxs. 
CAPTURE. lb. oz. 
: Bass (Specimen Weight, 8 Ib.). 
Trawled: Bognor ..... | August ... 16 O 
— Walters ...... | Plymouth .. | September 15 0 
Cop (Specimen Weight, 20 lb.). 
-Long-line ...... | North Sea .. | March, ’08 86 0 | Approximate weight be- 


lieved to be a record for 


/ | | British waters. 
J. ©. Digths« Ballycotton | September 81 to B.S.A.S. 


Concer (Specimen Weight, 18 1b.). 


Unknown ...... | Polperro.. 72 0 | to B.S. re S. 


Swam ashore .... Sheringham February 70 0 


Das (Specimen Weight, 1 1b.). 


J. Crimmen .... | Southwold .. | December 64 


DoarisH (Specimen Weight, 10 lb.). 


E. A. Watts .... | Westcliff.... | August ...| 49 0 | 5 ft. 4d in. long. 
RB. M. Bell .o000 Southend ... | September 41 10 | Won Southend Fest. 
| FLOUNDER (Specimen Weight, 2 lb.). 
Unknown ..... . | St. Leonards | October .. 3 6 
G. Elsdon ...... | Southend ... | November 2 8} 
Grey Mvuuuer (Specimen Weight, 3 lb.). 
co Sere Pagham Hbr. | March, ’07 13 0 
Unknown ...... Weymouth.. | September 6 24 | Member W. & D.A.A. 


Gurnarp (Specimen Weight, 3 lb.). 


_W. Adams (Mose- | Ramsey, Isle | Sept.2nd | 9 8 | 8lin.long; nowin South 


ly, Birmingham) of Man Kensington Museum ; 


8 in. longer than any 
other known specimen. 


(Specimen Weight, 20 lb.). 


S. Bullock ...... --_— —— 102 0 | Silver medal B. 8.A.8. 
T. R. E. Lewis .. | Ballycotton — | 56 0 
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NAME OF ANGLER | | 7 7 
orn MopE oF Date. WEIGHT. | REMARKS. 
| Ib. oz. | 


| Hake Weight, 10 lb.). 
J.T. Ashby .. Penzance 4 16 0 | Challenge S.A.S. 


T. Lewis...... .. | Penzance . . | August .. 15 4 
JOHN DoREY (Specimen Weight, 4 |b.). 
Prof. fisherman.. | Folkestone .. | June ...... 7 O | Long-line. 
C. H. Hearne Penzance September 6 0 | Weighed seven hours 
(Derby) . | | after capture. : 
(Specimen Weight, 15 Ib.). 
Unknown ...... | Ballycotton | September | 30 0 | 
Oliver Wheeler .. | 28 0 | Challenge cup B.S.A.S. 
Weight, 1 lb. 8 o2z.). 
W. Adams ...... 3 8 | Silver medal B. 8. A.S. 
E. M. Mallett Letterfrank a 1 13 
| Weight, 3 lb. 8 02z.). 
Trawiled ... Folkestone .. | December 7 
Boatman K. Dalby | Folkestone .. | September 7 8 | Hand-line. 
| Weight, 10 Ib.). | 
Tiawied Folkestone .. 


November | 
16 8 | And another 15 lb. 


Povutine (Specimen Weight, 2 lb.). 


Folkestone .. | September 2 8 


Conger Trot .... | Portland.... 


Dr. P. V. Dodd.. 
H. Shirley ...... 


Weight, 3 lb.). 
Cremer Roberts... | Folkestone .. | October .. | 5 4 | Reported by G. C. 


W. Adams ...... — —— 5 0 | Challenge cup B.S.A.S. i 

SoLE (Specimen Weight, 2 Ib.). | | 
Prawn-net ...... | Inslow...... | September 5 6 ar 4 
— Page ........ | Folkestone .. | October .. | 


212 


SKATE (Specimen Weight, 20 Ib.). 
Professional .... | Unknown .. | June . 230 0 


Exhibited Leeds market. 
C.J. Crisfield.... | Letterfrank | August 200 0 


Record for rod-caught. 


| Tursor (Specimen Weight, 8 lb.). 
F. S. Stenning .. | Salcombe .. | September 27 0 
J.H. Campbell .. | Hastings.... | October .. 13 10 | Took cup for flatfish. 


WHITING Weight, 2 lb. 8 02z.). 


Long-line ...... Folkestone . | | Brace weighed 10 lb. 
R. C. Wadman . | Challenge: cup B.§.A.S. 


Wrasse (Specimen Weight, 3 1b.). 
C. H. Lacey . Portland... — 4 12 
: Greehill . Weymouth... September 4 11}? | Very fine fish. 


1 JN 08 


